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FOREWORD 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  is  often 
called  upon  for  information  on  conditions  affecting  children  in  various 
countries.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  adoption  laws  of  Latin 
America.  Inquiries  regarding  these  laws  are  received  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  In  the  absence  of 
readily  available  information,  either  in  Spanish  or  English,  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  prepare  translations  of  these  laws  and  to 
assemble  them  together  with  other  pertinent  material  into  one  bulletin. 

This  bulletin  contains  a  history  of  the  adoption  legislation  in  Latin 
America  since  its  colonial  period,  an  analysis  of  the  present  laws,  and 
a  summarized  translation  of  the  law  of  each  country  where  one  is 
known  to  exist.  The  sources  for  this  bulletin  are  original  law  pub- 
lications from  the  various  countries.  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Clagett,  Chief, 
Latin-American  Law  Section,  and  Mrs.  Cuca  A.  Clark,  Keference 
Assistant,  both  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  were  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  assembling:  these  sources. 
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Evolution  of  adoption  laws  of  Latin 

America 


The  history  of  the  adoption  laws  of  Latin  America  reveals  three 
distinct  periods.  The  first  began  soon  after  the  newly  discovered 
Indies,  the  name  then  given  to  the  lands  of  the  New  World,  were 
annexed  as  colonies  to  the  Kingdom  of  Castile,  which  together  with 
that  of  Aragon  formed  the  Spanish  monarchy.  During  this  period, 
which  ended  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  adoption  practice  in  the 
colonies  was  guided  by  the  Spanish  law  modeled  after  the  Roman 
tradition — with  occasional  adjustments  to  meet  local  needs. 

This  law,  which  was  effective  in  the  Spanish  colonies — ^but  not  in 
the  Portuguese  territory,  which  later  became  Brazil — contained  vari- 
ous restrictions.  The  law  was  intended  mainly  for  the  well-situated 
persons  who  lacked  an  heir  to  continue  an  aristocratic  name  or  to 
preserve  an  estate  in  the  family;  or  who  perhaps,  wanted  a  child  in 
their  home.  In  any  event,  protection  of  the  family,  rather  than  of  the 
adoptive  child,  was  the  primary  principle. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Spanish-American  Empire  and  the  rise  of 
self-governing  countries  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
original  colonial  laws  were  replaced  by  independent  legislation. 
Together  with  the  political  revolutions,  a  change  in  social  ideas  took 
place  in  this  second  stage  of  legal  regulation  of  adoption.  The  builders 
of  the  new  countries  saw  little  need  for  adoption  legislation  in  the 
disturbed  society  of  those  years,  and,  consequently,  in  many  of  those 
countries  the  subject  was  ignored  in  the  drafting  of  the  new  laws. 
The  humanitarian  value  of  adoption  was  still  unrecognized. 

The  few  Latin-America  countries  that  enacted  adoption  laws  in  that 
period  accepted  the  principles  of  the  Najjoleonic  Code  with  its  high 
minimum  age  for  the  adoptive  parent,  limitation  of  adoption  to  child- 
less persons,  and  other  restrictions  which  often  prevented  adoption. 


In  time  further  changes  in  the  attitude  toward  adoption  began 
to  develop.  Of  great  significance  were  the  consequences  of  the  First 
World  War.  With  the  devastation  attendant  on  this  war  in  Europe 
and  its  countless  orphans,  the  Latin- American  countries,  too,  became 
concerned  about  their  homeless  and  destitute  children.  As  a  step 
toward  securing  a  better  life  for  these  children,  recognition  was  given 
to  the  need  for  liberal  adoption  laws.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
third  period  in  the  history  of  adoption  legislation  in  Latin  America. 

An  outstanding  event  of  those  years  was  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
Child  Congress  which  was  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1924,  with  the 
participation  of  a  United  States  delegation  of  which  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot,  the  present  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  was  a  member. 
That  Congress  was  the  first  international  gathering  in  Latin  America 
to  stress  the  need  for  good  adoption  laws.  Action  towards  imple- 
menting this  resolution  was  taken  by  several  countries,  and  adoption 
continued  to  be  a  topic  of  discussion  on  subsequent  occasions.  One  of 
these  occasions  was  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Child  Congress,  held  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  1948,  with  Miss  Lenroot  as  head  of  the  delegates 
from  the  LTnited  States. 

The  consequent  reactions  helped  to  liberalize  the  existing  laws  and 
to  enact  new  ones  wliich  reflected  tlie  newer  trend.  So  today,  25  years 
after  the  memorable  Fourth  Pan  American  Child  Congress,  15  Latin- 
American  countries  have  adoption  laws,  and  the  other  5  are  con- 
sidering such  measures. 

There  are  substantial  differences  between  these  laws.  While  the 
older  ones  limit  the  right  of  adoption  to  childless  persons  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  the  newer  ones,  recognizing  in  varying  degrees  the  social 
value  of  adoption,  aim  to  facilitate  the  procedure  and  also  to  safe- 
guard the  child.  Worthy  of  note  is  the  legislation  of  Uruguay  for  its 
solicitude  for  the  adoptive  child  and  the  predominant  role  assigned 
to  the  child- welfare  agencies  in  the  adoption  procedure. 

Nearly  all  the  adoption  laws  of  Latin  America  are  concerned  with 
both  adults  and  children.  This  review  is  confined  to  the  adoption  of 
children. 


Analysis  of  present  legislation 


Rules  governing  adaption 

Adoption  is  defined  in  Latin  America  as  a  legal  act  by  which  a 
child  is  taken  as  one's  own  when  he  is  by  birth  the  child  of  another 
person.    Both  men  and  women  have  the  right  to  adopt  a  child. 

Ages  of  adoptive  parent  and  child 

Among  the  conditions  for  adoption  specified  in  the  laws  there  is 
invariably  a  minimum  age  at  which  a  person  may  adopt  a  child.  In 
the  earlier  laws  this  was  50  years,  and  this  age  is  still  retained  in 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  This  high  age  limit  was  prescribed  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  legitimately  constituted  family  against  intru- 
sions, since  at  this  age  the  probability  of  marriage  and  parenthood 
was  slight.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  this 
requirement — which  often  acted  as  an  obstacle  to  adoption — ^became 
obvious,  and  lower  age  limits  were  allowed.  In  the  12  other  countries 
that  have  adoption  laws  at  present  the  minimum  age  for  an  adoptive 
parent  varies  from  21  in  Colombia  and  Panama  to  45  years  in  Cuba. 
Also  in  some  countries  a  married  couple  may  adopt  a  child  at  an 
earlier  age  than  a  single  person,  usually  on  the  condition  that  they 
have  no  children  and  have  been  married  from  5  to  10  years.  The 
exact  period  varies  in  different  countries. 

In  order  to  create  at  least  a  semblance  of  parent-child  relationship 
all  laws,  except  that  of  Guatemala,  require  a  certain  difference  between 
the  ages  of  the  adoptive  parent  and  the  child.  This  difference  varies 
from  15  to  20  years ;  in  most  countries  it  is  18  years. 

In  Bolivia  the  law  prohibits  the  adoption  of  children  less  than  14 
years  of  age.  However,  the  specification  of  a  minimum  age  for  the 
child — not  found  in  the  law  of  any  other  country — contradicts  the 
spirit  of  modern  legislation,  with  its  primary  purpose  of  serving 
children  of  all  ages. 

Presence  of  children  in  the  adoptive  family 

Most  Latin-American  laws  are  careful  to  limit  the  right  of  adop- 
tion to  persons  without  legitimate  or  legitimatized  children.  The 
purpose  of  this  restriction  is  to  prevent  possible  future  conflicts  be- 
tween the  claims  of  the  children  born  in  the  family  and  those  of  the 
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adopted  children.  With  this  aim  one  country,  Colombia,  where  the 
law  of  1873  is  still  in  effect,  goes  so  far  as  to  require  the  termination 
of  adoption  after  the  birth  of  a  legitimate  child  to  the  adoptive  parent. 
In  the  other  countries,  the  subsequent  birth  of  a  child  does  not  affect 
the  status  of  the  adoptive  child;  and  specific  statements  to  this  effect 
are  made  in  the  laws  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  misunderstandings. 
The  more  advanced  laws,  notably  those  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina, 
allow  adoption  regardless  of  the  presence  of  children  in  the  family; 
and  in  Venezuela  the  Council  of  the  Child,  official  child-welfare 
agency  of  national  scope,  advises  the  court  on  the  cases  in  which 
exceptions  may  be  made  and  adoption  permitted  to  a  married  couple 
with  children. 

Requirement  of  consent  from  specified  persons 

The  necessity  of  consent  from  the  child's  natural  parent  is  recog- 
nized in  almost  every  adoption  law;  but  some  laws  allow  the  judge  to 
disregard  parental  opposition  to  adoption.  In  the  case  of  adoption 
by  a  married  couple,  the  consent  of  the  adoptive  parent's  marital 
partner  is  always  necessary.  If  the  child  is  in  the  care  of  a  public 
welfare  agency,  the  consent  of  the  agency  must  be  obtained.  In  sev- 
eral countries  the  minor  child's  consent  also  is  needed,  if  he  is  above 
a  specified  age,  which  varies  from  12  to  18,  according  to  the  country. 
In  Cuba  the  child  must  be  "consulted"  if  he  is  at  least  7  years  of  age, 
and  in  Argentina  if  10  years.  In  neither  of  these  two  countries  does 
the  law  state  whether  the  child's  wish  must  be  fulfilled;  but  the  as- 
sumption seems  justified  that  it  receives  consideration  from  the  judge 
who  decides  in  the  case. 

Measures  for  the  protection  of  the  child 

Protection  of  the  adoptive  child  has  been  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  adoption  laws,  but  with  gi-eat  variations.  The  earlier,  and  some 
later,  laws  aim  at  protecting  the  child's  property.  To  this  end  adop- 
tion by  the  child's  guardian  is  permitted  only  after  his  accounts  have 
been  examined  and  found  in  order.  As  an  additional  precaution,  in 
some  countries,  for  example  Peru,  the  ward  who  has  property  cannot 
be  adopted  before  he  is  of  age ;  in  Colombia  and  Panama  he  must  be 
18  years  old.  With  a  similar  aim  of  excluding  economic  motives,  the 
adoptive  parent  is  deprived  in  Colombia  and  Cuba  of  any  right  to 
inherit  from  the  adoptive  child.  He  may  inherit  under  the  child's 
will  in  Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  and  Peru.  Several  laws  remain  silent 
on  this  subject. 

Other  trends  in  the  protection  of  the  child  are  concerned  with  his 
general  wellbeing  and  are  indicative  of  the  recent  progress  in  child- 


welfare  ideology.  There  are  considerable  differences,  however,  in 
their  practical  application.  The  laws  of  some  countries  limit  them- 
selves to  indefinite  instructions  to  the  judge  hearing  adoption  cases 
"to  take  such  measures  as  he  may  consider  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  child."  Other  laws,  without  going  into  detail,  require  the  judge 
to  ascertain  whether  the  adoption  promises  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  child. 
Still  others  call  for  character  testimony  for  the  adoptive  parent.  In 
contrast  to  these  vague  instructions,  a  social  investigation  is  required 
in  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Another  modern  practice  is 
the  rule  requiring  the  child  to  have  been  under  the  adoptive  parent's 
"protection  and  care"  for  a  certain  period  before  the  filing  of  the 
adoption  request.  This  period  is  6  months  in  Ecuador;  2  years  in 
Argentina;  and  in  Uruguay  it  is  2  years  under  one  law,  and  3  years 
under  another.  Progress  in  this  direction  has  also  been  made  in 
Venezuela  where  the  law  of  1949  requires  a  period  of  trial  residence 
in  the  adoptive  home  in  the  cases  of  neglected  children  who  are  wards 
of  the  state.  The  duration  of  the  residence  is  determined  according 
to  the  individual  case. 

Procedure  in  adoption 

Approval  by  court,  usually  the  local  court  of  the  first  instance, 
is  necessary  in  nearly  all  countries.  The  petition  for  adoption  with 
a  statement  of  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned  and  other  required 
information  must  be  presented  to  the  court  or  other  agency  competent 
under  the  law.  The  adoptive  parent,  the  natural  parent  or  guardian, 
and  in  some  countries,  the  child,  if  he  is  above  a  specified  age,  must 
be  present  at  the  hearing;  also  in  some  cases  representatives  of  public 
child-welfare  agencies.  The  court  ascertains  so  far  as  possible 
whether  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law  for  adoption  have  been  met. 

In  a  few  countries,  Brazil,  for  example,  no  court  approval  is  nec- 
essary, but  a  deed  must  be  drawn  up  by  a  notary.  In  Colombia,  in 
the  absence  of  a  district  court,  approval  is  sufficient  from  another 
specified  public  agency.  In  Venezuela,  it  is  the  local  court  that 
grants  the  petition  for  adoption.  But  in  cases  of  neglected  children 
who  are  wards  of  the  state,  the  Venezuelan  Council  of  the  Child  is 
the  authorizing  agency.  Also,  when  a  married  couple  who  already 
have  one  or  more  children,  and  are  therefore  prohibited  from  adopting 
a  child,  ask  for  an  exemption  from  the  law,  the  case  must  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Council  which  makes  a  recommendation  to  the  court. 
Under  the  law  of  Ecuador  the  petition  must  be  presented  to  the  juve- 
nile court  only;  whereas  in  Uruguay,  where  tAvo  kinds  of  adoption 
are  allowed,  in  the  ordinary  cases  under  the  Children's  Code  of  1934  a 
deed  must  be  drawn  up  by  a  notary  and  submitted  for  approval  to  the 


Council  of  the  Child;  for  the  other  kind  of  adoption — regulated  by 
the  law  of  1945,  under  which  the  child  becomes  the  legitimate  child 
of  his  adoptive  parents — the  petition  is  presented  to  the  juvenile  court, 
or  other  court  with  similar  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  sole  authority 
in  such  cases. 

The  importance  of  officially  recording  adoption  cases  is  generally 
recognized,  so  that  in  virtually  all  countries  a  note  of  each  adoption 
must  be  made  in  the  register  of  vital  statistics.  In  some  countries  fail- 
ure to  do  so  within  a  specified  ])eriod  is  punishable  by  a  fine.  In 
Uruguay,  adoption  under  the  Children's  Code  must  be  recorded  in  a 
special  register  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  local  bureau  of  vital 
statistics. 

Legal  effects  of  adoption 

Ad()])tion  in  Latin  Amei'ica  creates  a  legal  relationship  which  is  lim- 
ited, except  for  certain  children  in  one  countr}^  to  the  adoptive  parent 
and  the  child.  It  creates  no  connection  between  either  of  them  and  the 
natural  family  of  the  other.  The  exception  is  in  Uruguay,  where  a 
child  adopted  under  the  law  of  1945  becomes  the  brother  or  sister  of 
the  children  born  in  the  adoptive  family. 

Adoption  is  followed  by  a  change  in  the  child's  surname.  This  is 
done  in  some  countries  by  substituting  the  adoptive  parent's  surname 
for  that  of  the  child ;  in  othei-s,  by  combining  the  two  surnames.  These 
changes  are  optional  in  some  countries,  compulsory  in  others. 

Parental  rights  and  duties  are  transferred  from  the  child's  natural 
parent  or  guardian  to  the  adoptive  parent,  who  must  assume  the  care 
and  support  of  the  child.  This  last  requirement  is  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  possible  misunderstandings  between  the  natural  and  the 
adoptive  family.  A  more  important  reason  is  the  need  for  protecting 
the  large  number  of  destitute  children ;  this  need  has  been  a  leading 
motive  behind  the  modern  adoption  legislation  of  Latin  America. 

Despite  the  transfer  of  parental  rights  and  duties  from  the  natural 
to  the  adoptive  parent,  the  Latin-American  lawmakers,  with  their 
traditional  respect  for  the  natural,  legally  constituted  family,  pre- 
served some  ties  between  the  natural  parent  and  his  child  after  adop- 
tion. So,  in  almost  all  countries  the  adoptive  child  continues  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  support  from  his  natural  parent  if  the  adoptive  par- 
ent becomes  unable  to  provide  it ;  and,  in  turn,  the  child  must  help  his 
natural  parent  when  the  latter  is  in  need.  A  significant  exception  is 
the  previously  mentioned  Uruguayan  law  of  1945  under  which  all 
connection  ends  between  the  adoptive  child  and  his  natural  family. 

As  another  consequence  of  adoption,  the  child  becomes  entitled  to 
inheritance  from  the  adoptive  parent  who  left  no  will.    The  condi- 


tions  of  such  inheritance  vary  in  the  different  countries.  In  Uruguay 
under  the  law  of  1945  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic  the  adoptive 
child  inherits  the  same  share  as  a  child  born  in  wedlock.  This  is  also 
true  of  Uruguay  under  the  Children's  Code  of  1934  and  Guatemala, 
but  only  in  the  absence  of  children  born  in  wedlock,  parents,  or  marital 
partner.  In  other  countries,  for  example  Costa  Rica,  Chile,  and  Pan- 
ama, the  adoptive  child  receives  a  smaller  share  than  that  cIuq  under 
the  law  to  a  legitimate  child.  In  still  others  the  adoptive  child  can 
inherit  only  by  testament,  unless  he  was  designated  an  lieir  in  the 
adoption  papers. 

Invalidation  of  adoption 

Invalidation  of  adoption  is  permitted  by  all  laws,  with  two  excep- 
tions. These  are  the  Bolivian  adoption  law  of  1831,  the  oldest  on  this 
subject  now  in  effect  in  Latin  America,  which  makes  no  mention  of 
invalidation,  and  the  Uruguayan  law  of  1945  on  the  adoption  of  special 
categories  of  children  under  which  the  child  becomes  the  legitimate 
child  of  the  adoptive  parents.  This  law  prohibits  invalidation,  in 
contrast  to  the  Children's  Code  of  that  country,  which  regulates  ordi- 
nary adoption.  In  favor  of  invalidation  it  was  reasoned  that,  since 
adoption  was  introduced  for  the  good  of  the  child,  it  should  be  termi- 
nated in  the  event  of  subsequent  difficulties. 

The  adoption  laws  distinguish  between  invalidation  at  the  request 
of  the  adoptive  parent  on  grounds  placing  blame  on  the  child,  and 
invalidation  at  the  complaint  of  the  child  or  his  guardian  against  the 
adoptive  parent.  Invalidation  at  the  request  of  the  adoptive  parent 
is  permitted  in  some  countries,  for  example  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador,  and  Panama,  when  the  child  is  guilty  of  "ingi*atitude" 
or  "indignity."  These  terms,  as  interpreted  in  some  laws,  apply  to 
acts  for  which  a  child  may  be  disinherited,  among  them  (1)  a  crime 
against  the  adoptive  parent  or  members  of  his  family  punishable  by 
more  than  1  year  of  imprisonment ;  (2)  court  action  by  a  boy  or  girl 
accusing  the  adoptive  parent  of  a  serious  crime;  and  (3)  refusal  to 
help  the  adoptive  parent  in  need. 

Other  countries  permit  invalidation  not  only  on  these  grounds  but 
also  on  the  request  of  the  child  or  his  representative  when  the  adoptive 
parent  commits  a  crime  against  the  child,  or  mistreats  him,  or  fails 
to  support  him,  or  shows  moral  depravity.  This  is  the  case,  among 
others,  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Guatemala. 

Some  laws  permit  invalidation  on  "serious"  or  "justifiable"  grounds 
without  defining  these  grounds  and  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  who  is  duty  bound  to  decide  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
child.     Among  these  are  the  laws  of  Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic, 


and  the  Urugiuiy  law  of  1934.  An  unusual  stipulation  is  found  in 
the  Venezuelan  law  of  1949.  It  permits  the  Council  of  the  Child 
to  ask  that  the  adoption  of  a  former  ward  of  the  state  be  invalidated 
whenever  the  Council  considers  such  a  course  of  benefit  to  the  child. 
In  some  countries  adoption  may  be  invalidated  on  the  joint  request 
of  the  adoptive  parent  and  child  in  addition  to  all  or  some  of  the 
previoijsly  mentioned  grounds.  Among  these  countries  are  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Panama.  In  Argentina  the  adoptive  child 
must  be  of  age  for  taking  such  action ;  in  Panama  he  has  to  be  at  least 
14  years  of  age,  12  years  in  the  case  of  a  girl.  No  ages  are  specified  for 
that  purpose  in  Brazil  or  Mexico. 

Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  adoption  law 
is  in  some  countries,  for  example  Argentina  and  Chile,  ground  for 
annulment,  as  distino:uished  from  invalidation. 

Adoption  may  be  contested  in  at  least  two  countries,  Argentina  and 
Cuba,  by  the  child  after  he  comes  of  age.  In  Chile  this  can  be  done 
earlier  by  the  child's  natural  parent  on  the  gi'ound  that  adoption 
failed  to  benefit  the  child. 

Invalidation  is  pronounced  by  the  agency  through  which  the  act 
of  adoption  was  executed,  which  is  usually  the  local  court.  Uruguay 
limits  jurisdiction  for  such  purpose  to  the  juvenile  court.  In  Ecuador 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  must  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  regular  court  in  such  cases;  and  in  Costa  Rica 
the  regular  court,  before  authorizing  invalidation,  is  required  by  law 
to  consult  the  National  Child  Welfare  Board. 


Adoption  laws  of  individual  countries 


ARGENTINA 

In  Argentina,  which  became  independent  in  1816,  the  adoption  law 
of  the  colonial  period  continued  in  effect  until  the  enactment  of  that 
country's  first  Civil  Code  in  1869.  By  that  Code  the  colonial  adoption 
law  was  repealed,  but  no  other  law  took  its  place,  because  at  that  time 
adoption  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  legis- 
lation. In  practice  adoption  continued  to  exist  nevertheless,  but 
without  the  necessary  legal  safeguards.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of  adoption,  created  in  the 
course  of  time  a  demand  for  a  law.  After  the  introduction  of  several 
bills  successively  in  the  Congress,  a  law  on  adoption  was  finally  passed 
in  1948. 

This  law  reflects  the  liberal  tendencies  of  recent  years.  It  has  low- 
ered to  40  years  the  age  at  which  a  person  can  adopt  a  child.  For  a 
married  couple  this  is  permitted  even  earlier,  provided  they  have  been 
married  at  least  8  years.  In  every  case  there  must  be  a  difference  of 
at  least  18  years  between  the  ages  of  adoptive  parent  and  child. 

In  contrast  to  the  adoption  laws  of  other  countries  which  apply 
to  children  and  adults  alike,  this  law  is  concerned  only  with  children 
under  18  years  of  age.  But  until  1951  exemptions  will  be  permitted 
for  persons  above  that  age,  provided  that  on  the  date  of  the  law  they 
were  already  in  the  care  of  the  petitioners  for  adoption,  and  that  care 
began  before  they  reached  the  age  of  18  years. 

In  further  distinction  from  other  laws,  which  are  confined  to  the 
adoption  of  special  categories  of  children,  such  as  orphans,  and  de- 
pendent and  deserted  children,  the  law  of  Argentina  refers  to  all 
children  under  18. 

The  right  to  adopt  a  child  is  confined  in  Argentina  to  persons  who 
have  no  legitimate  children,  or  children  born  out  of  wedlock  but 
recognized  by  the  adoptive  parent.  The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to 
protect  the  legitimately  constituted  family. 

No  child  can  be  adopted  by  more  than  one  person,  except  jointly  by 
a  married  couple.  A  surviving  husband  or  wife  may  adopt  a  child 
previously  adopted  by  the  marital  partner. 

In  cases  of  adoption  by  a  married  person,  the  consent  of  the  spouse 
is  necessary,  except  in  cases  of  divorce,  separation,  insanity,  or  legal 
declaration  of  death  because  of  long  absence.  Contrary  to  other 
Latin-American  laws,  the  consent  of  the  child's  natural  parent  or 
guardian  is  not  required. 


A  petition  for  adoption  must  be  filed  with  the  local  court,  which 
may  be  a  juvenile  court.  The  following  persons  must  appear  before 
the  judge :  the  petitioner,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  and  the 
representative  of  the  law-enforcement  agency  protecting  children 
(ministerio  de  menores)  ;  also  the  child  himself  if  he  is  at  least  10 
years  of  age.  The  law  does  not  require  the  judge  to  follow  the  wishes 
of  the  child ;  but  it  is  assumed  that  he  gives  them  some  consideration. 
The  judge  may  also  hear  other  interested  pei*sons.  The  petitioner 
must  show  that  for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  petition  he 
had  given  to  the  child  "parental  care,"  and  that  he  has  the  proper 
"moral  qualities"  and  sufficient  means  of  livelihood.  If  he  has  been 
the  child's  guardian  and  the  child  owns  property,  he  must  present 
his  accounts  to  the  court.  The  decision  to  grant  or  decline  the  request 
is  left  entirely  to  the  judge. 

After  approval  by  the  judge  the  adoption  must  be  recorded  in  the 
register  of  vital  statistics. 

The  adoptive  child  becomes  the  child  of  the  adoptive  parents.  He 
must  take  the  adoptive  parent's  surname,  to  which  he  may  add  his  own. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  natural  parent  are  transferred  to  the 
adoptive  parent,  who  assumes  the  duty  of  support.  The  child  in- 
herits, without  a  will,  from  the  adoptive  parent,  who,  however,  cannot 
inherit  from  the  child  or  have  the  use  of  his  property.  This  clause 
aims  to  preclude  considerations  of  gain  on  the  part  of  the  adoptive 
parent. 

The  relationship  between  the  adoptive  parent  and  child  is  limited  by 
law  to  these  two  persons  without  touching  the  other  members  of  either 
family. 

Even  after  adoption  some  of  the  original  ties  between  the  adoptive 
child  and  his  natural  family  continue  to  exist ;  for  example,  the  child 
remains  entitled  to  support  from  the  natural  parents  if  the  adoptive 
parent  becomes  unable  to  provide  it ;  in  turn,  he  must  help  his  natural 
parents  in  need ;  he  can  also  inherit  from  them. 

The  law  permits  invalidation  and  annulment  of  adoption,  both  by 
court  procedure.  Among  the  causes  for  invalidation  are:  (1)  com- 
mission by  the  adoptive  parent  of  a  crime  against  the  child,  or  an 
attempt  on  his  life ;  or  the  same  act  if  committed  by  the  child  against 
the  adoptive  parent  or  a  member  of  his  family;  wrong  accusation, 
brought  against  the  child  by  the  adoptive  parent  or  vice  versa,  in  a 
crime  punishable  with  5  years  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor ;  or  use 
of  force  or  fraud  by  the  child  for  inducing  the  adoptive  parent  to  make 
a  will  or  to  change  one  already  made;  (2)  denial  of  support  by  the 
adoptive  parent  to  the  child;  (3)  contest  of  the  adoption  by  the  child 
for  a  justifiable  cause  within  a  year  after  he  becomes  22  years  old. 
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Adoption  may  also  be  invalidated  by  court  at  the  joint  request  of  the 
adoptive  parent  and  child,  after  the  latter  reaches  the  age  of  22  years. 
Adoption  can  be  annuled  if  it  was  obtained  in  violation  of  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  law ;  for  example,  as  regards  ages  of  the  parent 
and  child,  or  the  necessary  consent,  or  the  absence  of  children  in  the 
adoptive  family. 

BOLIVIA 

The  adoption  law  of  Bolivia  dates  from  1831  and  is  the  oldest  on 
this  subject  now  in  effect  in  Latin  America.  Like  other  early  laws, 
it  was  influenced  by  the  Napoleonic  Code  and  contains  a  number  of 
antiquated  restrictions,  which  have  been  eliminated  in  the  recent  laws 
of  other  countries. 

Adoption  is  permitted  to  a  person  who  is  at  least  50  years  of  age, 
and  is  at  least  15  years  older  than  the  person  w^hom  he  or  she  wishes 
to  adopt.  Exemptions  from  these  age  limitations  are  permitted  in 
cases  where  the  child  has  saved  the  adoptive  parent's  life  in  battle, 
in  a  fire,  or  at  sea.  It  is  then  sufficient  if  the  adoptive  parent  is  merely 
older  than  the  child.  This  from  of  "gratitude"  adoption  is  found 
only  in  Bolivia. 

But  whatever  the  circumstances,  the  right  of  adoption  is  limited  to 
persons  who,  at  the  time  of  adoption,  have  no  children  of  their  own 
or  other  legitimate  descendants. 

Adoption  is  in  no  case  permitted  before  the  child  reaches  the  age 
of  14  years,  "in  the  knowledge  of  the  judge  and  the  child's  guardian, 
if  he  has  one." 

Consent  must  be  obtained  from  the  child's  natural  parent  and,  if  the 
adoptive  parent  is  married,  from  the  wife  or  husband.  Joint  adoption 
by  a  married  couple  is  permitted. 

Decision  as  to  adoption  rests  with  the  judge,  to  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  child  had  received  from  the  adoptive  parent  con- 
tinuous support  and  care  for  at  least  6  months  before  the  filing  of  the 
petition. 

Adoption  confers  on  the  child  the  surname  of  the  adoptive  parent, 
which  is  added  to  his  own  name.  The  adoptive  parent  is  required 
by  law  to  support  the  child,  who  in  turn  must  help  the  adoptive  parent 
when  the  latter  is  in  need. 

The  adoptive  child  inherits  from  the  adoptive  parent  in  the  same 
way  as  a  child  born  in  wedlock,  provided  no  such  child  v7rs  born  after 
adoption  .  Otherwise,  the  child  has  only  a  limited  right  of  inheritance. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  invalidating  an  adoption. 
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BRAZIL 

Brazil,  with  a  300-year  history  as  a  Portiijriiese  colony,  had  no  adop- 
tion law  during  that  period.  This  situation  continued  for  nearly  a 
century  after  Brazil  became  independent  in  1822.  The  practice  of 
adoption  was  infrequent  in  those  years  in  Brazil,  and  whenever  a  case 
came  up  in  a  court  it  was  decided  in  accordance  with  Roman  law,  which 
permitted  adoption.  Finally,  in  response  to  the  changing  trends  of 
the  times,  Brazil  enacted  its  first  adoption  law  in  1916. 

This  law,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Civil  Code  applicable  to  the  entire 
country  and  is  still  in  force,  requires  a  minimum  age  of  50  years  for 
the  adoptive  i)arent  and  a  difference  of  at  least  18  years  between  him 
and  the  adoptive  child.  The  right  of  adoption  is  given  only  to  per- 
sons who  have  no  children  either  born  in  wedlock  or  legitimatized. 
The  consent  of  the  child's  natural  parent  or  guardian  is  necessary; 
also,  if  the  adoptive  parent  is  married,  the  consent  of  the  husband  or 
wife.  No  child  can  be  adopted  jointly  by  two  persons,  except  by  a 
married  couple. 

If  a  child  has  property  and  is  to  be  adopted  by  his  guardian,  the 
latter  must  present  to  the  proper  authorities  an  account  of  his  admin- 
istration and  settle  the  balance. 

Adoption  takes  place  by  a  deed  executed  by  a  public  official  of  the 
district  and  in  accordance  with  the  legal  formalities. 

After  adoption  the  child  has  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  the  adop- 
tive parent.  The  parental  rights  and  duties  are  transferred  to  the 
adoptive  parent,  so  that  he  must  support  and  educate  the  child.  The 
child  acquires,  with  respect  to  the  adoptive  parent,  the  rights,  and 
becomes  subject  to  the  duties,  of  a  child  legitimately  born  to  the  adop- 
tive parent.  Among  other  things,  the  child  inherits  from  the  adoptive 
parent  even  in  the  presence  of  a  legitimate  child;  but  in  that  case  he 
receives  only  one-half  of  the  latter's  share;  also,  he  must  help  the 
adoptive  parent  in  need. 

Adoption  continues  in  effect  even  after  a  child  is  born  to  the  adop- 
tive parent,  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  child  was  already  conceived  at 
the  time  of  adoption. 

The  relationship  resulting  from  adoption  is  limited  by  law  to  the 
adoptive  parent  and  child  without  touching  the  other  members  of 
their  respective  families. 

According  to  the  law  the  legal  connection  of  the  child  with  his 
natural  family  continues  after  adoption.  In  practice  this  means  that 
the  natural  parent  is  required  to  support  the  child  if  the  adoptive 
parent  becomes  unable  to  do  so.  and  the  child  must  help  the  natural 
parent  in  need.  Also  the  child  preserves  the  right  of  inheritance  from 
his  natural  parent. 
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Adoption  may  be  invalidated  by  joint  aoreenient  of  the  two  parties. 
The  law  does  not  specify  the  procedure  for  such  a  case,  but  it  is  the 
same  as  for  adoption ;  namely,  by  a  public  deed. 

Adoption  may  also  be  invalidated  if  the  child  shows  "ingratitude." 
This  is  interpreted  by  the  Civil  Code  as  meaninij  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  adoptive  parent  or  commission  of  a  physical  offense  against 
him,  or  causing  him  serious  harm  in  some  other  w^ay,  or  refusing  to 
help  him  in  need  if  the  child  is  able  to  do  so.  In  any  of  these  cases 
court  action  is  necessary  for  invalidation. 

Annulment,  as  distinct  from  invalidation,  is  permitted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  parties  concerned  if  adoption  has  been  carried  out  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  child's  father  or  guardian. 

If  the  other  provisions  of  the  law  have  not  been  observed,  annul- 
ment of  adoption  is  mandatory. 

CHILE 

In  Chile,  independent  since  1831,  the  first  ado]:)tion  law  was  en- 
acted in  1934.  It  was  superseded  by  the  law  of  19-i3,  which  is  now  in 
force. 

Under  this  law  the  adoptive  parent  must  be  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  70  years  and  at  least  15  years  older  than  the  adoptive  child. 
Adoption  is  permitted  only  if  the  adoptive  parent  has  no  children 
born  to  him  or  her  in  wedlock. 

No  child  can  be  adopted  by  more  than  one  person  simultaneously, 
except  in  cases  of  joint  adoption  by  a  married  couple. 

If  the  adoptive  parent  is  married,  consent  to  adoption  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  husband  or  wife.  In  every  case,  consent  of  the  adop- 
tive child's  natural  parents  or  guardian  and  the  child's  "acceptance" 
are  also  necessary.  If  the  parents  or  guardian  refuse  to  give  the  neces- 
sary consent  without  valid  reason,  they  may  be  overridden  by  the 
court. 

A  guardian  cannot  adopt  his  ward  until  his  accounts  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  child's  property  have  been  officially  approved. 

A  deed  of  adoption  must  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  court 
for  approval.  Adoption  is  permitted  only  if  it  offers  advantages  to 
the  child.  With  this  in  view  the  court  must  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

A  record  of  the  adoption  must  be  made  in  the  register  of  vital 
statistics. 

Adoption  establishes  a  legal  relationship  between  the  adoptive  par- 
ent and  the  child,  but  not  between  either  of  these  and  the  members 
of  the  family  of  the  other.  .    ; 
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The  surname  of  the  adoptive  parent  may  be  given  to  the  child. 
Parental  rights  and  duties,  among  them  the  duty  of  supporting  the 
child,  are  transferred  to  the  adoptive  parent.  Contrary  to  the  laws 
of  other  countries,  the  law  of  Chile  provides  that  the  adoptive  child, 
while  still  a  minor,  is  not  obliged  to  help  the  adoptive  parent. 

The  child  inherits  from  the  adoptive  parent  in  the  absence  of  a  will, 
but  receives  a  smaller  share  than  a  child  born  in  wedlock. 

Even  after  adoption  the  child,  according  to  the  law,  "continues  to 
belong  to  his  natural  family  and  preserves  all  his  rights  in  the  family 
and  duties  toward  it."  For  practical  purposes  this  has  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  natural  parent  must  support  the  child  if  the 
adoptive  parent  becomes  unable  to  do  so.  and  in  tuni  is  entitled  to 
receive  help  from  the  child. 

The  effects  of  adoption  continue  if  children  are  subsequently  bom 
in  wedlock  to  the  adoptive  parent. 

Adoption  is  invalidated  by  court  in  the  following  cases:  (1)  If 
the  adoptive  parent  has  been  deprived  of  his  parental  rights  and  duties 
because  of  habitual  mistreatment  of  the  child  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  serious  harm  or  endanger  life,  or  if  he  has  abandoned  the  child; 
or  has  been  leading  an  immoral  life,  or  has  committed  a  serious  crime; 
(2)  if  the  child  has  shown  ingratitude  toward  his  adoptive  parent, 
which,  in  the  Civil  Code  of  Chile,  means  an  offensive  act  or  an  at- 
tack of  any  kind. 

The  law  also  permits  annulment  of  the  ado]^tion  on  action  taken 
by  any  interested  pei-son  within  4  years.  Annulment  is  granted  by 
the  court  if  the  adoptive  parent  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  law,  such  as  the  necessary  age,  consent  from 
the  specified  persons,  approval  of  the  guardian's  account,  preparation 
of  the  adoption  deed,  or  obtaining  permission  of  the  court  for 
adoption. 

Adoption  may  be  contested  in  court  within  a  year  by  the  child's 
natural  parents  on  the  ground  that  it  has  failed  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  child. 

COLOMBIA 

The  territory  now  known  as  Colombia  became,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spanish  domination  in  1831,  the  Republic  of  New  Granada 
and  included  the  present  Colombia  and  Panama.  In  1861  the  country 
took  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  Its  first  adoption 
law  dates  from  1873.  This  law  is  part  of  the  Civil  Code  enacted  in 
that  year  and  is  still  in  effect  at  present. 

Under  the  Code  of  1873  a  person  wishing  to  adopt  a  child  must 
be  at  least  21  years  of  age  and  at  least  15  years  older  than  the  child. 
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The  right  to  adopt  a  child  is  limited  to  persons  who  have  no  chil- 
dren of  legitimate  birth. 

An  unmarried  person  may  adopt  a  child  of  the  same  sex  only,  a 
restriction  found  also  in  Panama  and  Ecuador.  Panama  was  com- 
bined with  Colombia  until  1903,  and  since  then  the  legislation  of  the 
two  countries  has  been  similar  in  many  respects. 

No  child  can  be  adopted  by  more  than  one  person  except  by  a  mar- 
ried couple. 

Consent  for  adoption  is  necessary  from  the  child's  natural  parent 
or  his  guardian,  also  from  the  husband  or  wife  if  the  petitioner  for 
adoption  is  married. 

Permission  to  adopt  a  child  must  be  asked  from  a  court. 

The  law  is  solicitous  about  children  with  property.  In  such  cases 
the  adoptive  parent  must  give  security  in  an  amount  acceptable  to 
the  natural  parent  or  the  guardian  of  the  child  and  approved  by  the 
court.  An  inventory  of  the  property  must  be  made,  certified  by  a 
notary  public,  and  then  submitted  to  the  judge  for  his  approval.  A 
guardian  may  not  adopt  his  ward  before  the  latter  reaches  the  age 
of  18  and  his  accounts  have  been  properly  approved  by  the  judge. 
The  judge  may  take  any  additional  measures  at  his  discretion  for  the 
protection  of  the  child's  person  or  property. 

After  the  petition  for  adoption  is  approved  by  the  judge  or  the 
local  administrative  official,  a  deed  must  be  prepared  by  a  notary, 
signed  by  the  judge  or  official,  the  adoptive  parent,  and  the  child's 
guardian;  it  is  then  certified  by  the  notary  and  two  witnesses. 

Adoption  confers  on  the  adoptive  parent  and  child  the  rights  and 
duties  of  legitimate  parent  and  child.  If  the  child  has  a  natural  par- 
ent or  a  guardian,  his  rights  and  duties  are  transferred  to  the  adoptive 
parent. 

The  child  may  inherit  from  the  adoptive  parent  by  testament,  in 
the  absence  of  relatives  in  the  ascending  line ;  if  there  are  such  rela- 
tives the  child  receives  only  one-tenth  of  the  adoptive  parent's  prop- 
erty.    The  adoptive  parent  may  in  no  case  inherit  from  the  child. 

Adoption  may  be  invalidated,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  for  the  same 
reasons  for  which  a  child  may  be  disinherited.     These  are: 

(1)  Serious  harm  caused  by  the  child  to  the  person,  honor,  or 
property  of  the  adoptive  parent,  or  his  marital  partner,  or  any 
of  his  legitimate  relatives  in  the  ascending  or  descending  line ; 

(2)  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  help  his  adoptive  parent 
when  the  latter  is  in  need,  and  the  child  is  able  to  help ; 

(3)  Commission  by  the  child  of  a  crime  punishable  by  at  least 
4  years  of  imprisonment,  or  leading  a  disreputable  life,  unless 
it  has  been  proved  that  he  had  been  neglected  by  the  adoptive 
parent; 
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(4)  Marriage  of  the  child  without  the  consent  of  the  adoptive 
parent ;  and 

(5)  Use  by  tlie  child  of  force  or  fraud  to  prevent  the  adoptive 
parent  from  making  a  will. 

If  the  adoptive  cliild  contests  the  validity  of  the  accusation  against 
him,  no  effect  is  given  to  the  invalidation  until  the  case  has  been  ex- 
amined by  the  court. 

Contrary  to  other  Latin-American  countries,  the  adoption  ends 
upon  the  birth  of  a  child  in  wedlock  to  the  adoptive  parent. 

COSTA  RICA 

The  first  adoption  law  of  independent  Costa  Rica  was  enacted  in 
1934,  or  118  years  after  that  country's  liberation  from  Spain.  This 
law  is  in  effect  at  present. 

An  adoj)tive  ])arent  nnisf  be  at  least  40  years  of  age  and  at  least  15 
years  older  than  the  child. 

The  right  to  adopt  a  child  is  given  only  to  persons  who  have  no 
children  born  in  wedlock,  or  born  out  of  wedlock  but  legally  recog- 
nized by  them. 

Consent  is  necessary  from  the  child's  natural  parent  or  guardian. 
In  the  cases  of  children  legally  declared  as  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
or  of  children  who  for  any  other  reason  are  in  the  care  of  the  National 
Child  Welfare  Boaixl  (Patronato  Nacional  de  la  Infancia),  the  con- 
sent of  this  agency  is  required.  If  the  adoptive  parent  is  married, 
the  consent  of  the  husband  or  wife  also  is  necessary. 

A  guardian  cannot  adopt  his  ward  if  the  latter  has  property,  unless 
his  accounts  have  been  approved  by  the  court,  and  a  bond  is  given  by 
him  and  apj^roved  in  court. 

For  the  adoption  of  a  child  a  petition  must  be  filed  with  the  local 
court.  The  judge  then  orders  the  ]>ublication  of  a  notice  in  the  official 
court  bulletin  three  times  at  weekly  intervals,  so  that  interested  per- 
sons may  express  their  stand.  He  also  gives  a  hearing  to  the  child's 
parent  or  guardian,  the  representative  of  the  law-enforcement  agency 
protecting  children  (ministerio  publico) ,  and  the  National  Child  Wel- 
fare Board.  If  there  is  no  opposition,  and  the  persons  whose  consent 
is  necessary  have  given  it  in  court,  the  judge  grants  the  petition.  If 
the  child's  parent  or  guardian  or  the  child-welfare  agency  caring  for 
the  child  oppose  the  adoption,  the  judge  may  either  sustain  the  op- 
position or  disregard  it. 

A  record  of  the  adoption  is  made  in  the  register  of  vit-al  statistics. 

In  the  words  of  the  law,  adoption  creates  the  same  legal  tie  between 
the  adoptive  parent  and  the  child  as  if  the  latter  were  legitimately 
born  to  the  adoptive  parent,  except  that  the  child  may  inherit  only  if 
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so  provided  by  a  will.  He  is  required  to  use  the  surname  of  the 
adoptive  parent,  to  which  he  adds  that  of  his  natural  parents.  The 
adoptive  parent  assumes  the  parental  rights  and  duties,  among  them 
the  duty  of  supporting  the  child;  but  the  child  must  also  help  him 
in  need. 

Adoption  creates  no  legal  tie  between  the  adoptive  child  and  the 
family  of  the  adoptive  parent,  nor  between  the  latter  and  the  family 
of  the  former. 

Under  the  law,  the  adoptive  child  preserves  even  after  adoption  his 
rights  in  his  natural  family  and  his  duties  towards  it.  This  means 
only  that  the  child  is  entitled  to  receive  support  from  his  natural 
parent  when  he  cannot  get  it  from  the  adoptive  parent,  and  in  turn 
he  must  help  the  natural  parent  in  need;  also  he  is  entitled  to  inherit 
from  his  natural  parent  without  a  will. 

Adoption  may  be  invalidated  at  the  request  of  the  adoptive  parent 
if  the  child  commits  a  crime  against  the  pei'son  or  honor  of  the  adop- 
tive parent,  or  a  member  of  his  immediate  family,  or  if  he  accuses 
the  adoptive  parent  of  such  a  crime,  unless  this  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted against  the  child  himself. 

Invalidation  is  pronounced  by  the  court. 

CUBA 

In  Cuba,  a  Civil  Code,  with  regulations  on  adoption  superseding 
earlier  legislation  on  this  subject,  was  enacted  in  1889.  The  Code 
was  left  on  the  statute  books  after  Cuba  became  independent  in  1902, 
and,  although  amended  several  times,  is  still  in  effect  at  present. 

According  to  this  Code,  a  person  desiring  to  adopt  a  child  must  be 
in  full  possession  of  his  civil  rights,  as  least  45  years  of  age,  and  at 
least  15  years  older  than  the  child. 

Persons  who  have  legitimate  or  legitimatized  children  and  members 
of  the  Catholic  clergy — who  are  not  allowed  to  marry — are  prohibited 
from  adopting  children. 

Prior  to  adoption  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  child's 
natural  parent  or  g-uardian,  and,  if  the  petitioner  for  adoption  is 
married,  the  consent  of  the  husband  or  wife.  Joint  adoption  by  a 
married  couple  is  permitted ;  but  otherwise  a  child  cannot  be  adopted 
by  more  than  one  person  simultaneously. 

If  the  child  owns  property  and  the  petitioner  for  adoption  is  his 
guardian,  an  official  approval  of  the  accounts  is  necessary. 

The  petition  must  be  filed  by  the  adoptive  parent  with  a  court  of 
the  first  instance,  together  with  the  birth  certificates  of  the  petitioner 
and  the  child  and  information  tending  to  show  the  possible  advantage 
to  the  child. 
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If  the  child  is  at  least  7  yeai-s  of  age,  the  judge  must  ask  that  he 
be  brought  to  court  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  preference.  A 
note  on  the  child's  attitude  must  be  made  in  the  papers.  The  law  does 
not  state  that  the  child's  consent  is  necessary.  The  judge  hears  a 
representative  of  the  official  law-enforcement  agency  (ministerio  fis- 
cal) :  he  ascertains  Avhether  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been 
complied  with  and  considers  whether  or  not  the  adoption  promises 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  child. 

If  the  petition  is  granted,  the  adoption  papers  are  issued,  and  a 
record  is  made  in  the  register  of  vital  statistics.  The  child  is  allowed 
to  add  the  adoptive  parent's  surname  to  his  own.  The  adoptive  parent 
acquires  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  natural  parent;  among  them  the 
duty  of  supporting  the  child.  But  if  he  becomes  subsequently  unable 
to  do  so,  this  duty  falls  on  the  natural  parent.  Conversely,  the  child 
must  help,  if  possible,  the  natural  parent  and  the  adoptive  parent  when 
they  are  in  need. 

The  child  is  not  entitled  to  inherit  from  the  adoptive  parent  without 
a  will,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  adoption  papers.  The  adop- 
tive parent  may  in  no  case  inherit  from  the  child. 

Adoption  may  be  contested  by  the  child  within  4  years  after  he 
becomes  of  age. 

THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  became  temporarily  independent 
in  1844,  a  Civil  Code  with  clauses  on  adoption  was  enacted  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  Code  remained  in  effect  until  the  promulgation  of 
another  Code  in  1884,  which  was  19  years  after  the  country  achieved 
its  final  independence. 

In  both  codes  adoption  was  regulated  in  the  restrictive  manner  of 
that  period.  A  complete  change  was  made  in  1948,  when  as  part  of 
a  movement  for  bettering  child  life,  the  Civil  Code  was  amended  to 
include  some  of  the  essentials  of  modern  adoption  legislation. 

Under  the  amendments  of  1948  the  adoptive  parent  must  be  at  least 
40  years  old  if  unmarried;  otherwise  36  years,  provided  he  or  she  has 
been  married  10  years.  There  must  be  a  difference  of  at  least  15  years 
between  the  adoptive  parent  and  the  child. 

Adoption  is  permitted  only  if  the  adoptive  parent  has  no  other 
children  on  the  date  of  the  adoption. 

The  consent  of  the  following  persons  is  necessary  for  adoption : 

(1)  The  adoptive  parent's  husband  or  wife,  in  cases  of  adop- 
tion by  a  married  person ; 

(2)  The  child's  natural  parents  or  guardian; 
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(3)  The  guardian  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, in  cases  of  children  of  unknown  parentage ; 

(4)  The  child  himself,  if  he  is  16  years  of  age ;  otherwise,  the 
consent  is  given  in  his  name  by  his  parent  or  guardian. 

No  child  can  be  adopted  by  more  than  one  person,  except  by  a  mar- 
ried couple. 

The  person  who  wishes  to  adopt  a  child  must  appear  with  the 
child,  if  the  latter  is  at  least  16  years  of  age,  before  the  local  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  before  a  notary,  and  ask  that  an  adoption  paper  be 
prepared.  If  the  child  is  less  than  16  years  of  age  his  guardian  must 
appear  instead. 

The  adoption  paper  must  be  presented  to  the  local  civil  court  for 
approval.  The  court  obtains  all  the  necessary  information  and, 
sitting  in  chambers,  ascertains  whether  all  the  conditions  required 
by  law  have  been  complied  with ;  w^hether  there  are  valid  reasons  for 
the  adoption;  and  whether  the  adoption  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  child.  After  hearing  a  representative  of  the  official  law-enforce- 
ment agency  the  judge  decides  whether  or  not  to  approve  the  adoption 
paper.     A  negative  decision  may  be  appealed  to  a  higher  court. 

The  adoption  must  be  recorded  within  3  months  in  the  register  of 
vital  statistics. 

By  the  act  of  adoption,  the  parental  rights  and  duties  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  adoptive  parent.  The  child  acquires  the  latter's  surname 
which  he  adds  to  his  own ;  also  he  must  live  in  the  home  of  the  adoptive 
parent  whose  duty  it  is  to  support  him.  In  turn,  the  child  must  help 
the  adoptive  parent  when  in  need. 

The  natural  parents  of  the  adoptive  child  are  not  required  to  support 
the  child  unless  the  adoptive  parent  subsequently  finds  himself  unable 
to  do  so. 

The  adoptive  child  has  the  same  right  to  inherit  from  the  adoptive 
parent  as  if  he  were  born  to  the  latter  in  wedlock. 

Adoption  may  be  invalidated,  at  the  request  of  the  adoptive  parent 
or  child,  by  the  court  of  the  petitioner's  residence  if  it  finds  that  the 
reasons  are  justifiable  and  that  such  an  act  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  child. 

ECUADOR 

In  Ecuador  the  law  on  adoption  was  repealed,  together  with  other 
laws  of  the  Spanish  period,  some  time  after  that  country  became  inde- 
pendent of  Spain  in  1822.  But  it  was  only  in  1948  that  the  first 
adoption  law  of  independent  Ecuador  was  enacted.  This  law  con- 
tains a  number  of  progressive  features,  among  them  a  statement  in 
its  preamble  that  adoption  is  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of 
child  and  family  protection. 
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Adoption  is  permitted  to  a  person,  whether  married  or  single,  who 
is  free  to  manage  his  affairs  and  is  between  the  ages  of  30  and  60  years 
and  at  least  20  years  older  than  the  adoptive  child.  Li  cases  of 
adoption  by  a  married  couple,  the  specifications  as  to  age  apply  to  the 
husband  only;  and  adoption  must  then  be  a  joint  act  by  the  husband 
and  wife.  This  is  the  only  case  where  a  child  can  be  adopted  by  more 
than  one  person  simultaneously.  Unmarried,  widowed,  or  divorced 
persons  may  adopt  children  only  of  the  same  sex  as  their  own ;  there  are 
no  sex  restrictions  on  adoptions  by  married  couples. 

Adoption  is  permitted  regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence  in  the 
adoptive  family  of  children,  of  legitimate  or  illegitimate  birth. 

In  every  case,  the  consent  of  the  natural  parents  of  the  child  is 
necessary.  If  the  parents  are  separated  or  divorced,  it  is  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  parent  who  has  the  child  in  his  care.  The 
other  parent,  however,  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  state  his 
position  in  the  matter. 

If  the  child  has  no  parents,  consent  must  be  obtained  from  his 
regular  guardian  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  person,  from  a  specially 
appointed  guardian.  If  the  child  to  be  adopted  is  at  least  15  years 
of  age  his  own  consent  also  is  necessary. 

A  guardian  or  former  guardian  may  not  adopt  his  ward  or  former 
ward  until  the  accounts  of  his  administration  have  been  approved 
by  court. 

The  petition  for  adoption  must  be  sent  to  the  local  juvenile  court. 
The  law,  so  far  one  of  the  few  in  Latin  America  to  do  so,  requires 
that  each  case  be  investigated  by  the  Social  Service  Department  or, 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  department,  by  a  member  of  the  juvenile  court. 
The  purpose  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  adoption  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, whether  the  child  is  suitable  for  adoption,  whether  the  person 
who  wishes  to  adopt  the  child  is  financially  and  morally  qualified  to 
rear  and  to  educate  liim,  and  whether  the  child  has  lived  for  at  least 
6  months  prior  to  adoption  "under  the  care  and  protection"  of  the 
adoptive  ]3arent. 

After  the  court's  approval  is  obtained,  a  notary  issues  a  deed  of 
adoption  which  must  contain  statements  on  the  following  matters: 
The  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  adoptive  parent  to  adopt  the  child ; 
consent  of  the  child's  guardian  and  of  the  child,  if  he  is  at  least  15 
years  of  age ;  and  authorization  by  the  juvenile  court  stating  that  the 
adoptive  parent  is  suitable  and  has  had  the  child  under  his  "protection 
and  care"  for  at  least  6  months. 

The  deed  must  mention  also  the  exact  number  of  children,  of  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate  birth,  in  the  family  of  the  adoptive  parent  or 
parents. 

The  adoption  decree  must  be  inscribed  in  the  register  of  vital 
statistics. 
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If  the  adoptive  parent  or  parents  have  no  children  or  have  children 
of  legitimate  t)irth  only,  the  adoptive  child  acquires  the  status  of  a 
legitimate  child.  If  there  are  in  the  family  only  children  born  out 
of  wedlock,  the  adoptive  child  acquires  that  status,  and  his  adoptive 
parent  must  then  assume  the  rights  and  duties  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  parent  of  such  a  child. 

The  rights  of  the  adoptive  child  and  the  duties  of  the  adoptive 
parent  may  under  no  condition  be  changed  by  circumstances  that  arise 
subsequent  to  adoption. 

After  adoption  the  child,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  preserves  his 
rights  in  his  natural  family.  These  are  mainly  the  right  to  inheri- 
tance in  the  absence  of  a  will  and  the  right  to  receive  support  from 
the  natural  parent  when  the  adoptive  parent  becomes  unable  to  provide 
it.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  other  countries,  the  child  no  longer  has 
any  duties  toward  his  natural  family. 

Adoption  may  be  invalidated  for  serious  and  duly  proved  reasons. 
Among  these  are  (1)  serious  harm  caused  by  the  adoptive  parent  or 
child  to  the  person,  honor,  or  property  of  the  other  party,  or  his 
marital  partner,  or  relatives  in  the  ascending  or  descending  line; 
(2)  commission  by  the  adoptive  child  of  a  crime  carrying  a  penalty  of 
4  years  of  imprisonment;  (3)  the  child's  leading  a  life  of  vice,  unless 
it  is  proved  that  the  adoptive  parent  neglected  to  give  proper  care 
and  training  to  the  child;  and  (4)  failure  on  the  part  of  the  adoptive 
parent  to  support  the  child,  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  help 
the  former  in  need. 

The  adoptive  parent  is  deprived  by  court  of  his  parental  rights  and 
duties  if  he  becomes  insane,  or  is  absent  for  a  long  time  with  consequent 
harm  to  the  interests  of  the  child,  or  is  prohibited  from  administering 
his  own  property. 

Action  for  invalidating  an  adoption  is  taken  through  the  lower  civil 
courts  where  the  decision  is  verbal  and  summary.  If  the  adoptive 
child  is  a  minor,  the  participation  of  the  presiding  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court  is  required. 

The  juvenile  courts  of  Ecuador,  to  which  the  law  has  delegated  the 
protection  of  abandoned  and  deserted  children  and  their  placement 
in  foster-family  homes,  are  instructed  by  the  present  law  to  give 
preference  to  placement  for  adoption. 

GUATEMALA 

In  Guatemala  an  adoption  law  was  enacted  in  1877.  The  law,  the 
first  on  tliis  subject  after  that  country's  independence  in  1839,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Civil  Code  of  that  year.  But  it  was  omitted  from  the 
revised  Code  of  1933.    Finally,  a  law  on  adoption  was  passed  in  1945 
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and  amended  in  1947.  This  law,  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  social- 
welfare  legislation  for  destitute  children,  limits  adopti#n  to  orphans, 
foundlings,  and  children  either  born  out  of  wedlock,  or  cared  for  in 
social-welfare  institutions,  or  those  whose  parents  are  destitute  or 
incompetent. 

The  minimum  age  for  an  adoptive  parent  is  40  years  if  unmarried. 
There  is  no  age  limitation  for  married  couples,  or  for  a  married  person 
who  wishes  to  adopt  the  child  of  his  or  her  marital  partner.  Contrary 
to  the  laws  of  other  countries,  the  law  of  1947  does  not  specify  the 
length  of  time  a  coux^le  nmst  be  married  before  they  are  allowed  to 
adopt  a  child. 

Adoption  is  ])ermitted  only  to  persons  who  have  no  children  "under 
their  parental  authority."  The  subsequent  birth  of  a  child  does  not 
affect  the  right  of  the  adoptive  child  to  receive  support. 

No  child  can  be  adopted  by  more  than  one  person,  except  by  a  mar- 
ried couple. 

For  adoption  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  child's 
natural  [)arent.s,  or  guardian,  or  of  the  legal  representative  of  the  in- 
stitution in  which  the  child  may  be  living. 

The  petition  for  adoption  nmst  be  filed  with  the  local  lower  court, 
together  with  the  following  documents : 

( 1 )  Statement  of  reasons  for  the  request ; 

(2)  Testimony  by  two  responsible  persons  as  to  the  petitioner's 
good  moral  character  and  satisfactory  financial  standing,  and  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  no  children ; 

(3)  Birth  certificates  of  the  petitioner  and  the  child; 

(4)  Marriage  certificate,  if  the  petition  is  signed  by  a  married 
couple;  and 

(5)  Statement  as  to  the  property  owned  by  the  child. 

In  case  the  petitioner  has  been  the  child's  guardian  and  the  child 
has  i)roperty,  a  statement  must  be  filed  indicating  that  the  petitioner's 
accounts  have  been  examined  and  approved,  that  an  inventory  has 
been  made,  and  a  bond  posted  in  an  amount  approved  by  the  court. 

After  the  petition  is  filed  and  the  accompanying  documents  are 
examined  by  the  court,  a  hearing  is  given  to  the  representative  of  the 
official  law-enforcement  agency  (ministerio  publico)  and  the  child's 
jiarents  or  guardian.  The  judge  must  consider  the  possible  effect 
of  the  adoption  on  the  child's  Avelfare.  If  there  is  no  opposition  to 
the  proposed  adoption  and  the  indications  are  in  its  favor,  the  judge 
grants  the  request ;  otherwise  he  may  refuse  it.  Appeal  may  be  taken 
against  his  decision. 

If  adoption  is  approved,  the  papers  are  signed  by  the  judge,  the 
adoptive  parent,  and  the  child's  natural  parents  or  guardian  or  the 
legal  representative  of  the  institution,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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Within  15  days  after  signing,  the  adoption  papers  must  be  presented 
to  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  for  recording. 

The  child  has  the  right  to  use  the  adoptive  parent's  surname  and  is 
entitled  to  be  supported  by  him;  in  turn,  the  child  is  required  to  help 
the  adoptive  parent  in  need.  The  child  also  inherits  from  the  adoptive 
parent  without  a  will,  in  the  absence  of  a  marital  partner,  children,  or 
parents. 

The  law  distinguishes  between  "termination"  of  adoption  and  its 
"revocation."  Adoption  may  be  terminated  when — after  a  report  by 
any  person  to  tlie  local  court  or  on  the  initiative  of  the  law-enforcement 
agency — it  has  been  found  that  the  adoptive  parent  is  a  person  of  im- 
moral habits,  or  mistreats  the  child.  Adoption  may  be  revoked  if  the 
child  makes  an  attempt  on  the  life  or  honor  of  the  adoptive  parent,  or 
of  any  member  of  the  adoptive  family,  or  accuses  the  adoptive  parent 
of  a  crime,  or  deserts  him  when  he  is  unable  to  provide  for  himself 
because  of  physical  or  mental  illness. 

MEXICO 

After  the  liberation  of  Mexico  from  Spain  in  1821  the  Spanish  law 
on  adoption  remained  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years.  But  the  subject 
was  omitted  from  Mexico's  first  two  Civil  Codes  enacted  in  1870  and 
1884,  respectively.  It  was  only  in  the  Civil  Code  of  1928  that  a  place 
was  given  to  adoption  legislation.  This  Code,  the  adoption  chapter  of 
wdiich  was  amended  in  1938,  is  in  effect  at  present.  It  ajiplies  only  to 
the  Federal  District,  which  includes  the  capital  Mexico  City,  and  to  the 
Federal  territories  (separate  parts  of  the  country  which  do  not  have 
statehood). 

Under  this  Code  a  person  may  adopt  a  child  if  he  is  at  least  30  years 
of  age,  in  full  exercise  of  his  civil  rights,  and  at  least  17  years  older 
than  the  child. 

The  right  of  adoption  is  limited  to  persons  who  have  no  children  of 
their  own;  but  subsequent  births  of  children  do  not  affect  the  status 
of  the  adoptive  child. 

No  child  can  be  adopted  by  more  than  one  person,  except  by  a  mar- 
ried couple. 

The  consent  of  the  following  persons  is  necessary  for  adoption  : 

(1)  The  child's  parent  or  guardian  or  the  person  or  persons 
who,  in  the  absence  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  are  caring  for  the 
child ; 

(2)  The  local  law-enforcement  agency  (ministerio  publico), 
in  the  case  where  the  child  has  no  known  parent,  or  guardian,  or 
other  person  caring  for  him ; 

(3)  The  child  to  be  adopted,  if  he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age. 
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A  guardian  may  not  adopt  his  ward  until  the  accounts  of  his 
administration  have  been  finally  approved. 

A  person  wishing  to  adopt  a  child  must  prove  that  he  meets  the 
above-mentioned  age  requirements  for  an  adoptive  parent,  is  childless, 
and  has  sufficient  means  for  the  child's  support  and  education.  He 
must  also  offer  character  testimony  and  indications  that  the  adoption 
promises  to  be  advantageous  to  the  child. 

After  this  information  is  supplied,  and  the  consent  of  the  persons 
as  prescribed  by  law  is  obtained,  the  court  must  decidie  within  3  days. 

The  judge  who  issues  the  decree  of  adoption  sends  a  copy  of  the 
papers  to  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  for  recording. 

The  adoption  relationship  is  limited  to  the  adoptive  parent  and 
child. 

After  adoption  the  adoptive  parent  is  given  by  law  the  "rights  and 
duties"  of  a  natural  parent,  and  the  child,  "with  resjiect  to  the  adop- 
tive parent  or  parents,  those  of  a  child  born  in  wedlock."  However, 
certain  connections  resulting  from  the  natural  parent-child  relation- 
ship continue  to  exist  under  the  law,  even  afjer  adoption.  For 
example,  the  natural  parent  must  support  the  child  if  at  some  time 
after  adoption  the  adoptive  parent  becomes  unable  to  do  so;  and  the 
adoptive  child  must  help  the  natural  parent  when  the  latter  is  in 
need. 

Adoption  may  be  invalidated  only  by  court  decision  and  in  the 
following  cases : 

(1)  If  the  adoptive  child  commits  a  crime  jumishable  in  the  case 
of  an  adult  with  more  than  1  year  of  imprisonment  against  the 
person,  honor,  or  property  of  the  adoptive  parent,  or  the  latter's 
husband,  wife,  parents,  or  children. 

(2)  If  the  adoptive  child  accuses  the  adoptive  parent  before  a 
court  of  a  crime  for  which  the  latter  can  be  prosecuted,  unless 
the  crime  has  been  comniitteed  against  the  adoptive  child  himself 
or  members  of  his  family, 

(3)  If  the  adoptive  child  refuses  to  help  the  adoptive  parent 
when  the  latter  is  in  need. 

(4)  At  the  joint  request  of  the  adoptive  parent  and  the  person 
who  gave  consent  to  the  adoption,  provided  the  judge  finds  that 
invalidation  would  be  desirable  for  the  child's  moral  and  physical 
welfare. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  District  and  territories,  several  Mexican 
States  have  adoption  laws;  among  them  Chihuahua,  Coahuila  de 
Zaragosa,  Hidalgo,  Jalisco,  Michoacan  de  Ocampa,  Moreles,  Oaxoca, 
and  Yucatan. 
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PANAMA 

In  Panama,  which  became  an  independent  country  in  1903,  after 
its  separation  from  Colombia,  a  Civil  Code  containing  a  section  on 
adoption  was  enacted  in  1916.  This  section,  as  amended  in  1925,  is 
now  in  effect. 

A  person  wishing  to  adopt  a  child  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age 
and  at  least  15  years  older  than  the  child,  and  must  have  no  children 
born  to  him  or  her  in  wedlock. 

An  unmarried  person  may  adopt  a  child  only  of  the  same  sex. 

No  child  can  be  adopted  by  more  than  one  person,  except  in  cases  of 
joint  adoption  by  a  married  couple. 

For  adoption  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  child's 
natural  parents  or  his  guardian,  and  of  the  child  himself  if  he  is  over 
14  years  of  age  ( 12  years  if  a  girl) . 

A  married  person  cannot  adopt  without  the  consent  of  the  husband 
or  wife  who,  by  the  mere  act  of  consent,  does  not  become  an  adoptive 
parent. 

A  guardian  may  not  adopt  his  ward  or  former  ward  before  the 
latter  is  18  years  of  age.  If  such  a  child  has  property  the  accounts  of 
its  administration  by  the  guardian  must  be  approved  by  the  pro})er 
authorities  before  adoption  takes  place;  and  the  guardian  must  give 
a  bond  in  an  amount  satisfactory  to  the  child's  natural  parent  and  to 
the  judge.  A  bond  is  also  required  if  the  adoptive  parent  has  never 
been  the  child's  guardian,  provided  the  child  has  property. 

The  petition  for  adoption  must  be  presented  to  the  local  court.  In 
acting  on  it  the  judge  is  required  to  take  such  measures  as  he  "may 
consider  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  the  protection  of 
his  property."  After  the  petition  is  granted  a  notary  prepares  a  deed, 
without  which  the  adoption  cannot  become  effective.  The  deed  must 
be  signed  by  the  judge  who  permitted  the  adoption,  and  also  by  the 
adoptive  parent,  the  child  himself  if  he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age  (12 
years  if  a  girl),  and  the  child's  natural  parent  or  guardian.  The 
deed  must  be  certified  by  the  notary  and  two  witnesses.  The  notary 
must  report  the  adoption  on  the  same  day  to  the  office  of  the  registrar 
of  vital  statistics  and  sign  the  record. 

After  the  adoption  procedure  is  completed  the  child  becomes  entitled 
to  use  the  adoptive  parent's  surname  and  to  receive  from  him  mainte- 
nance, care,  and  an  education  within  his  means.  If  the  adoptive 
parent  dies  without  leaving  a  will  the  child  inherits  in  the  same  way 
as  one  of  illegitimate  birth. 

The  law  distinguishes  between  termination  of  adoption  and  its 
invalidation.  Adoption  may  be  terminated  at  the  joint  request  of  the 
adoptive  parent  and  child  if  he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age  (12  years  if 
a  girl). 
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Invalidation  may  take  place  in  the  following  circumstances:  (1) 
Serious  harm  caused  by  the  child  to  the  person  or  property  of  the 
adoptive  parent,  his  wife,  or  her  husband,  or  any  of  the  relatives  in  the 
ascending  line ;  (2)  failure  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  help  the  adoptive 
parent  if  the  latter  becomes  insane  or  destitute  and  the  child  is  able  to 
help  him;  (3)  commission  by  the  child  of  a  serious  crime  or  leading 
of  a  disreputable  life  unless  it  has  been  proved  that  he  has  been  neg- 
lected by  the  adoptive  parent;  (4)  marriage  of  the  child  without  the 
consent  of  the  adoptive  parent ;  (5)  use  b}^  the  child  of  force  or  fraud 
to  prevent  the  adoptive  parent  from  making  a  will. 

The  child  through  a  legal  representative  may  contest  within  three 
months  the  validity  of  the  accusation  against  him.  In  such  a  case  no 
effect  is  given  to  the  invalidation  until  the  case  has  been  examined  by 
the  court. 

PERU 

Peru,  independent  since  1821,  enacted  its  first  Civil  Code  in  1852. 
The  rules  on  adoption  included  in  that  Code  were  of  a  restrictive 
nature,  in  the  tradition  of  that  time.  They  remained  in  force  until 
1936,  when  a  new  Civil  Code  introduced  important  innovations,  al- 
though some  of  the  older  restrictions  were  left  unchanged. 

Permission  to  adopt  a  child  is  given  only  to  persons  who  are  more 
thiui  50  years  of  age  and  at  least  18  years  older  than  the  child.  Other 
requirements  are  a  good  reputation  and  absence  of  children  in  the 
family.  However,  births  subsequent  to  adoption  do  not  affect  the 
status  of  the  adoptive  child. 

The  consent  of  the  child's  natural  parent  or  guardian  and  that  of 
the  adoptive  child  if  he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age  is  necessary ;  also 
the  consent  of  the  husband  or  wife  if  the  petitioner  for  adoption  is 
married. 

No  child  can  be  adopted  by  more  than  one  person,  except  by  a  mar- 
ried couple. 

If  the  child  has  property  and  is  under  the  care  of  a  parent  or  guard- 
ian an  inventory  and  appraisal  of  the  property  are  necessary  before 
adoption  can  take  place;  also  a  bond  must  be  given  by  the  adoptive 
parent  in  an  amount  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  child's  natural 
parent  or  guardian.  A  guardian,  however,  may  not  adopt  his  ward 
until  the  latter  is  21  years  of  age. 

A  petition  for  adoption  must  be  presented  to  the  court  and  the 
decree  is  issued  only  if  the  judge  considers  that  the  adoption  w411  be  of 
benefit  to  the  child. 

The  adojition  must  be  recorded  in  the  register  of  vital  statistics. 
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In  the  words  of  the  law  the  child  acquires  by  the  fact  of  adoption 
the  status  of  one  born  to  the  adoptive  parent  in  wedlock.  In  reality 
this  has  some  limitations.  For  example,  the  relationship  created  by 
adoption  is  limited  to  the  adoptive  parent,  the  child,  and  the  latter's 
children  born  in  wedlock ;  it  does  not  extend  to  the  adoptive  parent's 
family.  The  first  step  after  adoption  is  the  transfer  of  the  parental 
rights  and  duties  from  the  child's  natural  parent  or  guardian  to  the 
adoptive  parent.  The  child  obtains  the  right  to  use  the  latter's 
surname  which  he  adds  to  that  of  his  father  and  to  receive  mainte- 
nance, care,  and  vocational  training;  in  turn,  he  must  help  the  adoptive 
parent  in  need.  Also  the  child  may  inherit  from  the  adoptive  parent 
in  the  absence  of  a  will,  in  the  same  way  as  a  child  of  legitimate  birth. 

Adoption  may  be  invalidated  on  petition  to  the  court  from  the  child 
if  there  are  "valid  reasons"  and  on  petition  from  the  adoptive  parent, 
in  cases  of  "ingratitude"  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Neither  of  these 
terms  are  defined  in  the  law.  The  court  has  the  sole  authority  to  in- 
validate adoption. 

The  Civil  Code  of  Peru,  apparently  the  only  one  in  Latin  America 
to  do  so,  also  provides  for  a  form  of  limited  adoption  called 
"adopcion  menos  plena."  For  this  form  of  adoption  a  child  must  be 
less  than  15  years  of  age.  If  he  has  no  known  parents  and  is  living 
in  a  child-caring  institution,  the  consent  of  the  institution's  executive 
head  is  necessary ;  if  he  is  outside  an  institution  consent  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  local  director  of  public  welfare.  The  adoptive  par- 
ent's duty  is  limited  to  supporting  and  rearing  the  child  and  pro- 
viding for  him  occupational  training.  Upon  the  death  of  the  adoptive 
parent  this  duty  is  passed  on  to  his  heirs.  The  legal  relationship 
between  the  adoptive  parent  and  the  child  ceases  when  the  latter 
reaches  the  age  of  21.  However,  if  he  is  then  still  unable  to  make  a 
living  the  adoptive  parent  must  provide  further  occupational  train- 
ing for  him. 

URUGUAY 

Adoption  in  Uruguay  is  regulated  by  the  Children's  Code  of  1934 
and  the  law  of  1945.  The  nature  of  these  laws  is  at  striking  variance 
with  the  previously  effective  adoption  clauses  of  the  Uruguayan 
Civil  Code  of  1868,  and  even  with  the  present  legislation  of  other 
Latin- American  countries.  The  Civil  Code  of  Uruguay  lacked  the 
modern  safeguards  for  protection  of  the  adoptive  child.  Significant 
improvements  were  made  in  this  respect  by  the  Children's  Code  of 
1934,  which  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  persons  prominent  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Roberto  Berro, 
later  President  of  the  Uruguayan  Council  of  the  Child  and  now 
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Director  General  of  the  American  International  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Childhood.  The  authors  of  the  Children's  Code  "consid- 
ered adoption  as  an  institution  of  great  social  value  and  they  aimed 
at  solving  humanely  one  of  the  most  disturbing  problems  connected 
with  destitution  and  desertion  of  children."  ^  Inspired  by  this  aim, 
they  eliminated  many  restrictions  present  in  other  laws  and  intro- 
duced important  innovations,  with  the  result  that  the  Children's  Code 
is  said  .to  "reflect  real  honor  on  the  country."  ^ 

This  Code  reduced  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  person  may  adopt 
a  child  from  45  years  under  the  law  of  1868  to  30  years.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  ages  of  the  adoptive  parent  and  child  must  be  at 
least  20  years.  No  distinction  is  made  between  married  and  unmarried 
persons  as  regards  their  right  to  adopt  a  child:  and  adoption  is  per- 
mitted regardless  of  the  presence  of  other  children  in  the  family. 
Also,  a  person  desiring  to  adopt  a  child  must  have  a  good  moral  char- 
acter and  fitness  for  the  role  of  adoptive  parent,  and  must  prove  that 
the  child  had  been  under  his  "protection  and  care''  for  at  least  2 
years  before  he  petitioned  for  adoption.  The  last  condition  is  con- 
sidered of  particular  importance. 

A  child  cannot  be  adopted  by  more  than  one  person  simultaneously, 
except  by  a  married  couple. 

Consent  for  adoption  must  be  obtained  from : 

(1)  Both  parents  of  the  child;  or  one  parent,  if  the  other  is 
incapacitated  for  giving  consent  or  in  cases  of  divorce  or  separa- 
tion. 

(2)  Child's  guardian,  if  there  are  no  parents  or  if  both  are  in- 
capacitated for  giving  consent. 

(3)  The  child,  if  he  is  18  years  of  age. 

(4)  The  other  marital  partner,  in  case  of  adoption  by  a  married 
person. 

A  guardian  cannot  adopt  his  ward  until  the  accounts  of  his  adminis- 
tration are  officially  approved. 

Instead  of  a  court,  as  required  in  most  other  countries,  the  petition 
for  adoption  must  be  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Child  (national 
official  agency  administering  child- welfare  laws).  This  makes  Uru- 
guay one  of  the  few  countries  where  the  adoption  law  is  administered 
by  a  child-welfare  agency.  The  Council  examines  in  each  case  the 
papers,  which  must  include  a  medical  certificate  of  the  petitioner's 
good  health.  The  social  workers  on  the  Council's  staff  make  a  study 
of  the  case  and  ascertain  whether  the  requirements  of  the  law  have 
been  met.  All  tliis  information  is  referred  by  the  Council  to  its  legal 
adviser  for  his  recommendation.     If  the  petition  is  approved  by  the 


^  Eustaquio  Tom6,  Codigo  del  Nino,  2a.  Edici6n,  Buenos  Aires,  1948,  244  pp. 
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Council — but  not  otherwise — a  notary  executes  the  adoption  deed, 
which  nuist  state  that  the  adoptive  parent's  qualifications  have  been 
found  suitable  after  a  social  study  and  that  the  child  has  been  under 
his  care  for  at  least  2  years.  "Acceptance"  of  the  deed  by  the  child 
or  his  legal  representative  is  necessary. 

The  law  requires  the  recording  of  the  deed  within  30  days  in  a  special 
book  kept  for  this  purpose  by  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics;  the 
adoption  then  goes  into  effect.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  notary  to 
report  the  deed  and  to  have  it  recorded  is  punishable  by  a  fine. 

After  adoption  the  surname  of  the  adoptive  parent  is  added  to  that 
of  the  child.  The  parental  rights  and  duties  are  transferred  from 
the  natural  to  the  adoptive  parent  who,  in  this  way,  becomes  obligated 
to  support  the  child.  The  latter  assumes  the  duty  of  respecting  and 
honoring  the  adoptive  parent  and  of  helping  him  in  need. 

The  child  can  inherit  from  the  adoptive  parent  in  the  absence  of  a 
will,  if  there  are  no  children  of  legitimate  or  illegitimate  birth,  hus- 
band, wife,  or  other  relatives  specified  in  the  law. 

Even  after  adoption  the  child,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  continues  to 
belong  to  his  natural  family  in  which  he  preserves  all  his  rights.  This 
has  been  interpreted  in  other  countries  to  mean  that  he  remains  en- 
titled to  receive  support  from  his  natural  parent,  but  only  in  case  the 
adoptive  parent  becomes  unable  to  provide  it;  that,  in  turn,  he  must 
help  his  natural  parent  in  need ;  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  inherit  from 
the  latter  in  the  absence  of  a  will. 

The  legal  relationship  resulting  from  adoption  is  limited  to  the 
adoptive  parent  and  the  child  and  creates  no  connection  between  either 
of  them  and  the  family  of  the  other. 

The  Children's  Code  of  1934  permits  revocation  of  adoption  for 
"serious  reasons"  on  petition  from  the  adoptive  parent  or  child  to  the 
juvenile  court.  These  reasons  are  not  defined  in  the  law,  but  are  left 
to  the  court's  discretion.     Appeal  against  the  decision  is  permitted. 

But,  with  all  the  merits  of  the  Children's  Code,  further  strengthen- 
ing of  the  legal  position  of  the  adoptive  child  was  soon  found  neces- 
sary. After  a  study  of  this  problem,  a  group  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, among  them  Dr.  Roberto  Berro,  concluded  that  for  the  adop- 
tion of  children  without  parents  or  with  parents  whose  rights  and 
duties  have  been  legally  terminated,  a  law  was  needed  which  would 
give  to  the  adoptive  child  the  same  position  in  the  family  as  if  he  were 
legitimately  born  there.  Such  a  law  (ley  sobre  legitimacion  adoptiva) 
was  enacted  in  1945. 

This  law,  considered  as  the  most  advanced  of  its  kind  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, operates  in  addition  to  the  Children's  Code.  While  the  Code 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  various  categories  of  children  avail- 
able for  adoption,  the  law  of  1945  allows  its  special  kind  of  adoption 
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only  in  the  cases  of  neglected  children  whose  natural  parents  have 
been  deprived  by  the  juvenile  court  of  their  parental  rights,  or  orphans 
of  both  parents,  or  children  of  unknown  parents,  or  children  who  are 
in  the  care  of  the  Council  of  the  Child,  having  been  completely  aban- 
doned by  their  parents  at  least  3  years  prior  to  the  adoption  petition. 

This  law  limits  the  right  of  adoption  to  cou})les  who  have  been  mar- 
ried at  least  5  years,  to  widowers  and  widows,  and  to  divorced  persons, 
provided  the  other  party  to  the  divorce  consents. 

The  couple  or  individual  adopting  a  child  must  be  at  least  30  years 
of  age  and  at  least  20  years  older  than  the  child. 

Adoption  is  permitted  regardless  of  the  presence  of  other  children 
in  the  family.  The  proponents  of  the  law  considered  it  imi)racticable 
to  limit  the  right  of  adoption  to  childless  couples  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  birth  of  a  child ;  likewise,  they  argued,  persons  with  one 
child  are  sometimes  eager  and  able  to  add  to  their  family  another  child 
in  need  of  such  care. 

For  the  i)rotection  of  the  child  the  law  prescribes  a  residence  pe- 
riod in  the  adoptive  home  of  at  least  3  years  ])revious  to  the  date  of 
the  petition  for  adoption ;  this  is  one  year  longer  than  required  by  the 
Children's  Code. 

Under  this  law  a  child  must  be  not  more  than  18  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  adoption.  No  maximum  age  limit  for  this  purpose 
is  given  in  the  Children's  Code.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  a  larger 
number  of  children  this  age  requirement  became  effective  only  in 
1949  under  an  amendment  of  that  year. 

Adoption  is  permitted  only  for  valid  reasons  and  if  it  promises  to 
be  advantageous  to  the  child. 

Authority  to  decide  on  petitions  for  adoption  is  given  in  Monte- 
video to  the  juvenile  court  only,  and  in  the  provinces — where  there 
are  no  juvenile  courts — to  the  other  courts  that  have  jurisdiction  over 
children's  cases.  A  written  petition,  together  with  the  necessary 
documents  of  proof,  is  presented  to  the  court.  The  judge  orders  a 
social  investigation  of  the  case  and  questions  the  parties  concerned. 

After  adoption  the  child  must  be  registered  by  the  adoptive  parents 
in  the  record  of  vital  statistics  as  born  to  them  in  wedlock  but  regis- 
tered after  the  prescribed  term.  Contrary  to  the  Children's  Code — 
under  which  the  fact  of  a  child's  adoption  is  added  to  his  birth  cer- 
tificate— the  law  of  1915  forbids  the  mention  of  adoption. 

The  legal  effects  under  this  law  are  more  sweeping  than  under 
the  previous  legislation.  It  was  the  lawmaker's  aim  to  hide  from 
the  child  himself,  whenever  possible,  his  real  origin  and  to  create  in 
him  the  belief  that  he  was  born  in  the  adoptive  family.  Accordingly, 
after  adoption  the  child's  previous  filiation  is  abrogated,  and  all  his 
rights  in  his  natural  family  and  duties  toward  it  are  terminated.    He 
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becomes  the  legitimate  child  of  his  adoptive  parents  and  is  consid- 
ered as  such  not  only  by  them  but  also  by  the  members  and  relatives 
of  the  adoptive  family.  He  acquires  the  rights  and  duties  of  such  a 
child;  becomes  entitled  to  support,  not  only  from  the  adoptive  par- 
ents but  also  from  the  latters'  children  and  relatives  in  the  ascending 
line.  Also,  he  is  entitled  to  inheritance  from  his  adoptive  parents 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  from  their  relatives. 

The  children  legitimately  born  in  the  family  become  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  adoptive  child;  and  he  may  not  marry  any  of  them, 
just  as  if  they  were  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  birth. 

Adoption  under  the  law  of  1945  cannot  be  revoked,  even  if  legiti- 
mate children  ai-e  born  subsequently. 

A  child  previously  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  Children's  Code 
of  1934  may  be  later  also  adopted  under  the  law  of  1945. 

Since  the  law  aims  to  assure  the  secrecy  of  the  child's  origin,  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  case  must  be  concealed,  and  a  public  employee 
who  reveals  any  of  them  is  subject  to  suspension  from  office  for  6 
months  to  2  years. 

VENEZUELA 

In  Venezuela,  which  became  separated  from  Spain  in  1811,  the 
first  adoption  law  was  included  in  the  Civil  Code  of  1867.  Several 
codes  succeeded  one  another  betw^een  then  and  1942,  when  the  present 
Civil  Code  was  enacted.  Significant  additions  to  the  Code's  chapter 
on  adoption  were  made  by  a  law  of  1949,  which  became  effective  in 
February  1950.  This  law  applies  only  to  children  under  18,  whereas 
the  Civil  Code  regulates  the  adoption  of  both  children  and  adults. 

An  unmarried  person  wishing  to  adopt  a  child  must  be  at  least  40 
years  of  age.  In  the  case  of  a  married  couple  the  husband  must  be 
at  least  30  years  of  age;  no  minimum  age  is  specified  for  the  wife; 
but  they  must  have  been  married  at  least  6  years.  The  adoptive 
father  must  be  at  least  18  years  older  than  the  child,  and  the  adop- 
tive mother  at  least  15  years. 

Regardless  of  marital  status  only  persons  without  children, 
whether  of  legitimate  or  illegitimate  birth,  may  adopt  a  child.  Ex- 
ceptions are  allowed  sometimes  for  married  couples  with  children, 
upon  investigation  and  recommendation  to  the  court  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan Council  of  the  Child,  which  is  the  official  agency  administering 
child- welfare  laws. 

No  child  can  be  adopted  by  more  than  one  person,  except  jointly 
by  a  married  couple. 

A  married  person  adopting  alone  needs  the  consent  of  the  husband 
or  wife,  unless  the  marital  partner  is  "permanently  incapacitated  for 
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giving  consent,"  or  is  absent  and  his  whereabouts  are  unknown,  or 
unless  the  couple  are  legally  separated.  (Consent  for  adoption  is 
necessary  also  from  the  child's  natural  parent  or  guardian  and  from 
the  child  if  he  is  more  than  12  years  of  age. 

The  consent  of  these  persons  must  be  given  upon  their  appearance 
in  the  local  court  of  the  first  instance,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  adoption. 

The  judge  must  ascertain  whether  all  the  requirements  of  the  law 
have  been  complied  with,  the  petitioner  for  adoption  has  a  good  repu- 
tation, and  the  adoption  promises  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  child.  More 
detailed  specifications  are  given  in  the  previously  mentioned  law  of 
1949  for  the  localities  in  whicli  the  Venezuelan  Council  of  the  Child 
is  in  operatio7i.  There  the  judge  considering  a  jiotition  for  adoption 
must  ascertain  from  the  Council  the  following  facts : 

1.  Personal  qualities  of  the  child's  natural  parents  and  of  the 
petitioner,  their  living  conditions  and  economic  status; 

2.  Whether  the  petitioner  has  been  deprived  of  parental  rights, 
or  removed  from  the  oflice  of  giuirdian  within  the  last  10  years; 

3.  Whether  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  petitioner  will  properly 
fulfill  the  duties  of  adoptive  parent; 

4.  State  of  health  of  the  petitioner  and  members  of  his  house- 
hold; 

5.  Any  other  circumstances  that  may  help  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  desirability  of  the  adoption. 

The  judge  is  required  to  announce  his  decision  within  the  next 
10  business  days.    Appeal  against  a  negative  decision  is  permitted. 

A  somewhat  different  procedure  is  prescribed  for  the  adoption  of 
children  whom  a  court  had  previously  declared  neglected  and  who 
were  therefore  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Council  of 
the  Child.  A  person  wishing  to  adopt  such  a  child  must  petition  the 
Council,  instead  of  the  court.  The  petitioner  must  give  the  child's 
name,  the  institution  or  other  place  where  the  child  is  located,  the 
reason  for  which  he  wants  to  adopt  the  child,  and  the  kind  of  relations, 
if  any,  which  he  has  maintained  with  the  child. 

If  the  Council  considers  the  adoption  desirable  it  places  the  child 
in  the  petitioner's  home  for  a  trial  period,  the  duration  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  Council  according  to  the  case.  Upon  finding  the 
results  of  this  placement  satisfactory,  the  Council  authorizes  adop- 
tion. No  consent  from  the  child's  parents  is  necessary  in  such  cases. 
The  Council's  decisions  may  be  appealed  before  a  juvenile  court. 

Each  case  of  adoption,  regardless  of  the  child's  previous  status, 
must  be  recorded  in  the  local  register  of  vital  statistics. 
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After  adoption  the  child  is  given  the  surname  of  the  adoptive  par- 
ent, who  assumes  the  parental  rights  and  duties,  including  the  duty 
of  support;  in  turn,  the  child  must  help  him  in  need.  The  child  is 
entitled  to  inherit  part  of  the  adoptive  parent's  estate  in  the  absence 
of  a  will,  provided  there  are  no  descendants  either  of  legitimate  or 
illegitimate  birth. 

In  spite  of  adoption,  the  child  preserves,  according  to  the  Civil  Code, 
his  rights  in  his  natural  family  and  his  duties  toward  it.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  this  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  natural 
parent  is  required  to  support  the  child  if  the  adoptive  parent  becomes 
unable  to  do  so;  and  the  child  must  help  the  natural  parent  when 
the  latter  is  in  need.  Also,  he  has  the  right  to  inherit  from  his  natural 
parent  without  a  will. 

Adoption  produces  no  relationship  between  the  adoptive  parent  and 
the  family  of  the  adoptive  child,  nor  between  the  latter  and  the  family 
of  the  former. 

Adoption  may  be  invalidated  by  court  action,  on  the  petition  of  the 
adoptive  child,  for  causes  which  are  justifiable  in  the  court's  opinion; 
or  on  the  petition  of  the  adoptive  parent  in  case  of  "ingratitude"  on 
the  part  of  the  child.  The  definition  of  ingratitude  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

In  the  cases  of  children  who,  before  their  adoption,  had  been  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Council  of  the  Child,  invalidation  of  adoption 
may  be  requested  by  the  Council  whenever  it  finds  that  such  a  course 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  child. 


COUNTRIES  WITHOUT  ADOPTION  LAWS 

At  this  writing  there  seem  to  be  no  adoption  laws  in  El  Salvador, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Paraguay. 
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